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American Letters and the American God 


Paul Rosenfeld 


| had come to a certain office high over lower New York to transact some bother- 
some business. | had been received with unfeigned and agreeable cordiality and been 
asked to wait while the officer whom | wished to consult was occupied. As | kicked my 
heels the view from one of the windows attracted my eye. | had seen it on other 
occasions; but never so singularly definite and picturesque; nor, as it proved, so pro- 
vocative. 

The atmosphere was unusually clear; the afternoon hour cool and bright. And in 
the aperture of the two white, scandent towers which beset my belvedere, the one 
the stalk of a plant, the other a granite spearshaft; New Jersey startlingly appeared 
a slender, tinted architect's drawing, or panel, rudely composed of rough-colored 
tiles: particolored, decorative, tactile. 

A strip of crinkled, dark-blue North River water formed the base of this erect, 
severely framed chart or pattern. Directly on it lay the cindery black horseshoe shape 
made by two long piers hinged to a massive power-house. Above that in turn stood 
the bricky dark-red band of the fuming, jumbled, sunfilled city close to the shore. 
Again, upon the brick-red, rose a series of shallow, strongly outlined semilunes of a 
progressively substanceless dark-brown. It was the file of the ridges of the gradually 
rising coast. At the very top of the map, the summit of the panel, stood, mysterious, 
glitteringly edged, undulant, a tall belt of gaseous ochre, the flowing range of the 
Orange Mountains. Immensely aloft, as palely blue as the river was darkly cobalt, and 
lightly flecked, the sky sloped down above the quivering rim into the hidden 
west. And as | looked, suddenly, consciousness of the tendency toward the best 
social order of the American literature close to me since | began scribbling in earnest 
some fifteen years ago, and of the god active in it, came freshly, solidly, joyfully to 
me. 

Neither American literature, the social order nor the American God were im- 
mediately in my thoughts when | glanced through the window. What was present to 
them, | do not remember; the coming miserable transaction, probably. But the 
presence of the subject of literature and its relation to American society immediately 
below the lintel of my consciousness, is certain. | had lately been obliged to strive to 
conciliate again the freely inspired kind of writing for which | admired the social 
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order. When, in the Old Seven Arts days | had found that | had a lifework in 
the medium of letters, | started out in association with a group of critics sharply con- 
scious of the correspondence between the impulse of American artists and the spirit of 
American society, and the dependency of the first upon the second. In the begin- 
ning | thoughtlessly concurred with them. But when | heard, somewhat too regularly 
for my taste, that American literature was weak because the forms of American society 
condemned it to weakness, | began championing a conception of the motive of art 
opposed to my critical friends; The connection between that motive and the form of 
society figured only vaguely in my picture. The motive seemed to me to center almost 
entirely in the person of the artist himself; its existence appearing the consequence of 
magnetic attraction between him and a "supreme good" placed outside him, particular- 
ly as it seemed to me in the region of the skies. The writer appeared to me to write much 
as the tree burst into leaves: not bcause someone else demanded poems and stories 
of him, but because it was his way of growth. To conceive of his motive and form as 
existing outside himself, in something as external and irrelevant to him as the order 
of society and other men's lives at the time seemed to me, was to picture it as a 
dependent and somehow fettered impulse; and that, | felt, it never was or never 
could be. It had to be free. It was free. It might incidentally serve the social order. 
It frequently did; and ably, too. But such was not its function, or aim; nor was 
society its ultimate concern; and to think of it as constrained by social interests, or 
to seek to subordinate it to them, seemed to me laming to its capacity for flight. 

Not till the period of the economic collapse did | question this conclusion; possi- 
bly for the reason that previously both American literature and American society 
had seemed satisfactorily promissory. Both appeared to be muddling through. And 
when finally | reopened the matter, | did so largely because both of them were in 
distress, together, and the distress of the latter promised to aggravate that of the 
former. American literature had long not been in a flourishing state; and | thought 
that unless society could be made to grasp the advantages of a free literature, what- 
ever still was pregnant with literature might never get the chance to bear it. | wished 
to assure that chance by proving to American society that no matter how pinched its 
resources might grow, the preservation of the independence of its authors was some- 
how still favorable to its interests. At the same time, | was sufficiently the citizen to 
wish to be certain of the veritableness of the advantages | wanted to be able to 
proclaim, and had a hunch that veritable ones existed and were discoverable: The 
better to find them, | began like many another scribbler in these times, though perhaps 
with a different objective, to recapitulate the matter of the interests of American 
society, and the social function of art. 

But every attempt of mine to find a rationale for art as an utility, came to grief. 
All consideration of the problem in these terms ended by depriving art itself of 
interest. Whenever its interest came to life again, it always did so for me in connec- 
tion with my feeling of art's necessary irresponsibility toward special interests, and 
affirming my old conviction about its non-obligatory, no-prescriptible function. Un- 
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availingly several of my friends who had lately seen the light through Marx and Trotsky, 
explained to me, with the amiable zealotry of recent converts, that my conviction of 
the necessary indifference of the artist to special interests was a bourgeois illusion. 
| heard them declare the class-character of all literature and the unconscious compul- 
sion making all authors propagate the ideas favorable to the privileges of the social 
classes from which they sprang. The proletarian attack, it appeared, lay in recognizing 
the inevitable propagandist complexion of the literary function and directing it in 
the interests of the class-conscious workers. But the words were empty: not only for 
the reason that | knew that the great writers had expressed the ideas of classes 
and times other than their own. They were empty words for the reason that | felt the 
"supreme good", the transcendent, universal something "in the skies" the one and 
only compulsory object of art; that | saw it equally over all, classes and times and 
men; and that it kept imperiously attracting me, letting me know the direction any 
future literature had to take. Thus, when at a literary gathering | listened to a mani- 
festo drawn up by several authors close to me since the initiation of my literary 
adventure, and calling, for various good and patriotic reasons, upon the literary tribe 
to subordinate the interests of art to those of the dictatorship of the proletariat, | 
refused it my support out of no want of sympathy for those who have no property- 
stake in civilization, | withheld it entirely because of the dumb feeling that any form 
of compulsion and any deflection of the artistic impulse from its great aim would 
deprive not only me but all men, whether aristocratic, bourgeois or communistic, of 
something which alone rendered life worth the struggle. This event preceeded the 
experience which | so curiously underwent in the office over lower New York by pos- 
sibly a couple of weeks’ time. Meanwhile, | felt myself somewhat more lonely than | 
had good cause to do, and remained ineffectually fumbling to grasp the dimly inter- 
red connection between an impulse which appeared indifferent to interests even as 
relatively unspecified as the collectivism of my friends, and those very interests and 
their possessors. 

The manner in which it yielded itself to me that cool, clear afternoon, was fan- 
tastic enough. As my eyes rested on the material objects composing the picture 
between the scandent towers, | suddenly felt invisible force present among and in those 
things. Perhaps the sloping line of the Orange Mountains made the intense light 
bounding it seem fluent to my eye; and the sinuosity suggested a shaping agency. 
Whatever the natural source of the illusion, | felt their flanks instantaneously respon- 
sive to a godike touch, and knew something all powerful, all-loving, all-artistic, plasti- 
cally in progress amid the float of luminous garments; manually moulding them to 
beauty in its passage. Not alone the mountain rims seemed subject to, declarative of, 
its flowering stroke. All underneath them, the ochre mountain bases, the clear and 
thick brown semilunes, the chimneyed, brick-red industrial belt; all down to the hinge of 
piers and powerhouse and the fundamental crinkly river, appeared equally sensitive 
40 the radiant traveller of the heights, equally assumptive of their crisp and lovely 
shapes in answer to his formative touch. 
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God, or godlike hand, he appeared to me travelling and simultaneously creating 
from the north upon the mountain tops towards the south, and glimpsed in but a 
momentary stage of his original journey. But even as | felt his transitoriness | felt his 
permanence; and knew the creator of the land, who had made suave the contours 
of the hills and grasped this rib of earth and made it vibrant, tirelessly at work. 
The shaping movement was constant; the response of the uprising littoral, ridges and 
ranges to beautifully modelling touch, unflagging. An eternity was in the instant 
during which he plastically travelled this gritty strip of Jersey Shore. There was no 
successive time. There was merely this space, the scene of the restless creative process 
by which a god eternally brought material to beauty, vibrance, scintillance; the 
mountains, factories, human millions; the future landscape and its denizens. The divine 
act evident in the American soil was steady, and instantaneous; perpetually progres- 
sive, and perpetually complete. The making of these passive mountains and the 
making of this fuming city, were coincident. 

| say city, material, mountains, people. Yet distinction between the substances 
of the primeval rocks, of the modern industrial complex, and its ephemeral human 
contents had already ceased in my mind; and distinction between the diversiform 
plasm subject to the god moving upon it in the sky, and his own quick stuff, no less. 
Startled, | knew the omnipresence of a single divinely energetic force, feeling myself 
portional of the partly opaque, partly translucent element comprising the fuming 
rising coast, the hills, their western arcanum and the spiritual formgiver; simultaneously 
creation and creator; perpetual, and perpetually being born. Within me and without 
there was but one restless making and being made. And powerfully | inferred ihe 
extension of the vast lifting breath through the immense interoceanic stretch of 
America, bearing soil, mountains, prairies, corn, factories, smooth-grooved machines, 
electric towers, people; the resources of a boundless spiritual life, in strength. Thrilled, 
| saw its divinity in the beautiful face, rosed by afternoon sunlight, which it wore. 

Almost immediately, the world present to me abounded in nebulous, separate, 
simultaneously urgent ideas. In all their indefiniteness they were as essential to the 
lapidary landscape as the shafts of light, the hollows and terraces. Certain seemed 
propulsive and others objective. All exhibited exciting correspondences as they bore 
down upon each other and were borne in upon; and all grew simultaneously distincter 
and more impressive, and more definitely indicative of their mysterious convergencies. 
The dynamic life common to soil and plant and man permeated the entire landscape 
of things and importunate ideas; yet it appeared curiously concentrated in a faint ell- 
ipse beneath the serial hills. Looking at this glistening oval, | recognized it as the ocean 
of light felt by Emerson tidally beneath all creation and periodically ascensive in man, 
charging him with visionary and motor power; and saw as incidental to the scene the 
insurgence of the spirit-stuff into the person of the old poet, and the expression of it 
through him as world-revelation, intellectual radiance and motivity. Almost simultan- 
eously, a recent impression of upper New York Bay, received by me while crossing the 

(Continued on page one hundred and two) 
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Notations On a Sensitized Plate 


Plane upon plane convoluted 

Somesthetic wires, copper-glinting, vibrate 
Hypersynapsed in a multi-tempoed pattern 
Making musical ellipsoids, graph-confounding, 
On the infinite plasticity of encephalic tissues. 


Through the trillion electronic universes, 

Barely bent, 

Impression of the metal stretching thunder 

Of the "'L" train travels, 

With the splintered light it teases 

To distortions, shuttling sunlight, 

On whose curving waves is carried, anachronistic, 
Water glittering before Venice, 

And gold fish swimming between two plates of crystal. 


Receiving and deflecting 

Sharp upper atmospheric sunshine 

An air-ship's wings once played at optical illusions 

With the azure of the sky; 

Hiding in the ether, by scintillant light shocks revealed, 
Diving downward toward the sun, returning upward-downward 
On a manifolding pavement curbed in by the stars; 
Upward by a synapse from a gallery which has Rembrandts 
And mingling with the tom-tom of a tin-pan song. 

Feet, pentameter, centimeter, rhyme; 

There are snug houses that we lived in becoming 

Pyramidal and strange. 

However, the towers of Ilium were topless, 

Plane upon plane convoluted. 


CARY ROSS 
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What Is Repertory? 


Eva Le Gallienne 


Just what is repertory? How does a repertory theatre differ from any other? 
What are the false or misleading meanings which have come to be attached to the 
word? How did they attain general usage? What can be done to rescue idea and 
word? 

"Repertory" derives from the Latin Reperio, "to find again." Its definition in 
the Standard Dictionary is ''a place where things are stored or gathered together, 
or the things so gathered; a repository; collection." A Repertory Theatre, therefore, 
is a theatre where plays which have proved their worth are gathered together and 
kept in circulation like the books on the shelves of a public library. A Repertory 
Theatre is a theatre where, almost at will, you can ‘find again" the plays you have 
seen or the plays about which your curiosity has been aroused. You can ‘'find'' them 
this week, you can "'find them again'' next week, next month, next year, five years 
hence, a quarter of a century from today. By not wearing them threadbare with long 
runs as Broadway would have done, the Moscow Art Theatre has carried beyond the 
quarter century mark the plays of Tchekoff, Gorky and Tolstoy. If the Civic Repertory 
Theatre in New York City endures that long—and there is now no visible reason why 
it should not—the same plays of the same Tchekoff and Tolstoy, Sierra's ''The Cradle 
Song," Barrie's "Peter Pan'' and Golconi's ''La Locandiera,"’ and the plays of Ibsen 
will probably achieve the same longevity. 

A Repertory Theatre, then, is a repository theatre, a theatre in which plays are 
gathered together and kept alive. Alternating performances of a wide range of plays 
is the only way to prolong their life. A permanent company is the only kind able to 
resume a play after months lapse from the current schedule without prohibitively 
arduous rehearsals. Long and careful preparation of a new play, as contrasted with 
the nervous and frantically intense rehearsals of Broadway, is not merely an end in 
itself with a true repertory company but the only way in which a group of players, 
occupied with performing a different play each night to the number of six or eight 
or ten a week, can possibly find time to do such work at all. In other words, true 
repertory is the natural and normal form of the theatre. 

All of this meticulous use of the phrase ‘true repertory" is the unfortunate result 
of blunting the edge of the simple term "repertory." Small town stock companies 
which present a new play each week throughout the season assume the dignity of 
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A Linoleum Cut 
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repertory companies." Larger city stock companies, differing only in giving each 
play a fortnight's run, put forth the same claims. Summer resort theatres take on 
repertory’ airs. Subscription theatres, in promising their patrons five or six more 
new productions a season, blandly talk about "repertory." Some of them have 
conscience enough to use the term “Modified Repertory." Modified, indeed! 
Modified, usually, out of all resemblance. The false and dishonest thing about these 
various misuses of the word "'repertory"' is that nothing is kept to be "found again." 
There is seldom any fleeting intention of so keeping it. 

The confused and inexact, not to say deliberately misleading, use of the term 
"repertory" in connection with the theatre is probably the direct outcome of decay, 
decline and ultimate disappearance of the true old-time repertory company. Just 
as throughout Europe today excepting England, the American theatre used to be 
Organized and operated on a genuine repertory basis. But for a generation or two, 
the only evidence of genuine repertory on the American stage was not in the theatre 
at ali, but in our opera houses, unless we accept a part of the endeavors of traveling 
Shakespeare companies which modified their "repertory" violently enough in the 
large cities but occasionally returned to true repertory in a week-end engagement. 

When, in the spring of 1926, | determined to crystallize the ambitious born of 
European childhood observations and experiences and to found the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, | made up my mind that the only way to put the breath of life back into 
repertory—idea and word—was to go the whole distance at once. No compromise, 
no temporizing. If repertory were really the natural and normal form of the theatre, 
it would speak for itself. And it spoke! The play on which the curtain rose in Four- 
teenth Street in New York, Benavente's "Saturday Night,’ was a flat and unmistakable 
failure. Did that discourage us? Not at all, for the Ibsen plays, ''The Master Builder" 
and ‘John Gabriel Borkman,'' were readily inherited from my two previous seasons as 
an independent producer. And our second new production, Tchekoff's "Three Sis- 
ters," was ready to enter the schedule before the first week was over, an entry whose 
success counterbalanced discouragement over the first night's failure. 

So it has gone ever since. The strong plays help the weak plays, even tide them 
over at times until they, too, become strong. Again and again | have been urged to 
capitalize success, but such a course would have been fatuous and short-sighted and 
false to the faith in repertory on which the theatre was founded. If | have anything 
to say to those who are eager to found repertory theatres in other cities, anything 
beyond the message implicit in my work itself; it is this: "Be honest with your thought 
and your use of the word “repertory."’ Anything less than complete honesty with 
yourselves and with your public will prove to be a boomerang. But in repertory, true 
repertory, lies the future of the American theatre. 


The Process of Architecture 


James Henry Sullivan 


During the last fifteen years the theory of Building Construction has become an 
Industry, and as such it has passed into the control of those compelling powers which 
have given us the ambitions and standards of our immediate society. Similar to the 
other accomplishments of our day it has been forced to its maximum of nervous speed 
and under the combined forces of realty research and invested money it has resulted 
in an Architecture that is clearly American and accurately representative of its time. 

To either praise it or rise against it we must realize that an architect merely fuses 
together the elements of his community and his work is historic, not prophetic. Even 
though he appears to plot for the future he is generally controlled by the essentials 
of his surroundings and his prophecies are reflections of a general social mood. 

For the most part present day Architecture has followed the impulses of a pro- 
duction-mad era and the huge structures which have been erected during this period 
have caught the attention of a sensation seeking populace through the simple medium 
of spectacular proportions. They are the monuments of an unsettled bravado which 
carried the dexterous multiples of finance to frightening heights. 

If we will remember the circumstances during which these buildings were built we 
will understand that they were more or less normal for that most abnormal time. 

The changing moods of human variation naturally take a more dramatic and 
evident form in the large undomestic centres where responses are quickened by the 
flare and excitement of the crowded city. Here the skyscraper is an answer to the 
blunt demands of physical existence and its qualities are as terse as its inhabitants. 

Its birth, through the procedures of business, has marked the Investment Builder's 
conquering of construction. The success of his invasion is due to his discovery that a 
building may be defined as a concrete mass of ordinary materials assembled in such 
a manner as to satisfy economic demands. With all the vitality of this conviction he 
has given the architect a definite chore to perform, to bring into existence a definitely 
abrupt type of tower assembled with the least amount of study and discussion. ° 

The newer processes of Architecture, confined within the rigid regulations of 
investment, look upon a building as the solidification of tabulated money. 

This is the Cause and Effect of our Forms. 

This is precision. 

The Empire State Building, seen through the mist of a low clouded storm, may 
arouse a momentary emotional response and be called grand, but its grandeur is that 
of a monarch. It is collosal. It has the single characteristic which the strongest forces 
of American construction have fought for, it is the tallest building in the world. 
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It was erected with cathedral-like intensity to portray in definite dimensions the 
power and attainment of our material abundance. Before it could be finished the 
hum of our finely tuned machines began to miss their note. Wealth which had risen 
like a weed wilted with the same momentum. In viewing this structure as a part of 
our Architecture we must take into account, along with the lithe beauty of its acres of 
simple wall, the thousands of uncurtained windows. 

It is dangerously easy to look back now, with a slightly bitter and clearer mind, 
and ask why hundreds of such towering structures were built which would néver be 
allowed to carry out their most important function, to shelter. 

As swiftly as this new generation of skyscrapers came into existence it was histor- 
ical. The investor was occupied with the single motive of pyramiding his money and 
the Architect was similarly anxious to study form alone. Steeped in technology and 
administration, Business fed on its own speculative intoxication and removed itself from 
social considerations. 

We built as madly as the gamblings of finance required and through the confu- 
sion of those hectic days we dotted the city with hysterical structures as if we were 
afraid that our unbounded, golden future might find us without proper shielding from 
the elements. We built furiously. We erected a city that was appropriate to its 
moment because it was standardized, materially huge and bloodlessly inhuman. 

There was no reason why construction should not have caught the guiding im- 
pulses of its day and added its own terrific costs to the fearful system of credit which 
flooded us with assemblies of material. Architecture is not a forerunner, its elements 
seep up from the masses in answer to demands. We could still criticise and compare 
the color and treatment of these new pinnacles, but such attention would only lead us 
back to the socially controlled fingers of the designer. 


z 

In the last few years opinion has swung, again hysterically, to the opposite pole 
and a terrific attack has been formed against the skyscraper. It would be difficult to 
determine whether this change of countenance is merely the grimace of revulsion, or 
the reflection of a social wish. It might be that the next few years will see us pouring 
our undiluted hate into forms of revenge. The prophecy, if such a thing is to be made, 
had better come from some one humanly concerned with the masses of people and 
not from men who have been schooled to construct compound portraits of what is 
already existing. 

Behind all these manifestations of the great American city Architecture marches 
like an age-weary giant, leaving at our heels an impersonally honest story of what we 
have wished to create. It is destined to become archeology for the future and by 
such we will be read into the world's history. 

Let us see ourselves in the dramatic black and gold boast of the American Radia- 


tor Building. 
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Let us marvel at the sentimentality of the New York Central Building in an age 
that calls itself Scientific. 


Let us start in amazement at the emotional distance between the two buildings 
that mark the upper and lower ends of Wall Street. 


Here is a city with the still damp words of history bedded against its sidewalks. 


Look at it and see where our energies are going. 


Architecture is not a Mirage, it is a Mirror. 


CIVILIZATIONS 


The island of our birth is far away, 

And all two people need is in this den. 

A robin and a robin seem to say: 

The woods have food enough for workingmen. 
Manhattan has a taller tower now 

(Why do the Sunday papers make us laugh?): 
The highest thing on record, people vow, 
Renting ten thousand spots in one giraffe. 


The bees have honeycombs whose beauty shares 
Golden ideals that shaped the Taj Mahal; 

And ants a civilization that compares 

With Plato's or with Lenin's communal. 

Nor do we need a nation's radios 

To hear what presidential Nature sows. 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 
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A Small West Side Family 


Albert Halper 


The small boy with the bag of peanuts clutched tightly in his hand started running 
up the street as soon as he noticed the wind springing. He could smell trouble brew- 
ing in the dark rolling clouds which heaved westward like black cannon after-belch. 

By the time he had covered a half a block the first section of wind was already 
whirling dead leaves furiously along the curbing and on both sides of the street the 
heavy boughs of the elms began to creak and sway. The wind rippled the dying 
grass of the lawns. 

"| hope | make it,"’ the kid said aloud and ran faster, holding onto the peanuts. 

He ran two full blocks all his might and began puffing, while his nails, digging 
into the thin paper, came through and dug themselves into the soft flesh of his palm. 

Then big heavy drops of rain began to fall, hitting the sidewalk ahead of him, 
thudding like drops of mud. One, two, three. He saw the dark marks they made as 
he ran on. Ahead, the street was dead and empty. 

Running past the scattered houses and passing empty lots, he received the full 
force of the wind which blew his pants out and sang against his teeth. 

Finally he reached home. He hurried up the hollowed stairs, knocked against the 
thin door and heard the echo of it. Some one coughed inside, his father. He turned 
the knob and entered. 

At the window, his father, grey and worn before his time, a man of thirty-eight, 
sat slack in an old rocking-chair, his hands on his thighs. 

"Close the door, son." 

The boy closed the door. He wiped his face, took his damp cap off and hitched 
his pants up a notch, calming down, breathing hard, his legs still tired from the run- 
ning. For a kid of nine he was very small, but there was something mature in his face 
and he had a quiet stare. At the window his father coughed again. 

"What you got there, son?” 

The boy rattled the bag. ‘Peanuts. Five cents worth.” 

"Who gave you the money?" 

"Ma did. Just before she went to work this morning. She said | could do what 
| wanted with it.” 

The man, staring out of the window at the gathering storm, said nothing for a 
while. 

Five minutes later the fury came. The elms shook and waved wildly as if gripped 
by a terrible force at the base of the trunks. Then a quick, hard drumming ran up 
the street, followed by a powerful downpour. Spray rose from the pavement, the force 
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was so great, and the wind swept the mist on ahead, thinning it out. 

At the window, his nose pressed hard against the glass, his small active eyes not 
missing a thing, the boy watched, breaking shells, munching the peanuts. 

All the windows were closed against the storm and soon the lingering smell of 
peanuts hung heavy in the front room. For a while the boy took care not to drop the 
shells to the carpet, but after a few minutes, worked up by the lash of wind and rain, 
he started chewing faster and the floor at his feet became covered untidily. 

Dusk began falling. 

"Put on the potatoes," said the man and the boy stopped chewing for a while. 
He went into the kitchen, filled a large pot almost full of cold water, dumped six 
potatoes in and set the pot on the stove. Then he scratched a match. 

In the front room the man, sitting slack, could hear it. 

"All right," he said. 

The boy came back again to the window and said he had the potatoes cooking. 

"Did you put in enough water, son?” 

"| filled it up to the mark scratched on the side of it.” 

After that there was a silence. 

When the boy wasn't looking the man struck his leg above the right thigh, a 
smart blow. He felt nothing. He struck the other one. Nothing. He hadn't been 
paralyzed long and every time he hit his leg he half-expected to feel something. But 
there was no sensation. Then he did a strange thing. He started grinning like a maniac 
at his son's little back, but as soon as the boy made as if to turn, the man's face went 
back to normal. 

A small closed auto went briskly up the street, jarring over the hollows. I+ was 
the only thing on the empty, rainy street. The man asked his son the time. The boy, 
sighing as he laid his peanuts aside. went into the kitchen, looked at the alarm clock 
and said it was five after six. He shouted and his words echoed all the way to the 
front room, then there was silence again, except for the small, even humming of the 
burning gas under the pot of potatoes. 

At six-thirty it was still raining. The man's wife was about a half hour overdue. 
He blamed it on the rain and, to lull himself, told himself she must be waiting inside 
the drug store on the trolley line. The trolley line was three blocks away. 

At the curbing outside the arc lamps lit up and shone brightly against the glisten- 
ing street. The rain was thinning out. The boy, looking closely into his bag, saw that 
only six peanuts were left, so he began chewing slower, munching them until they 
melted down his throat. 

Up the street they heard a sharp bang, as if the door of an auto had been 
shut briskly. The man in the rocker, his eyes starting suddenly, moved his body forward 
from the hips, alert. He waited. Nothing more. Then, leaning forward still more, 
closer to the window, he saw a small closed car rolling quickly up the street, going the 
other way. The boy noticed it, too. It seemed to be the same car. 

A minute later they heard footsteps on the stairs, the knob rattled and the boy's 
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mother, a young, sturdy, very healthy woman, came in. She was slightly out of breath 
and a few wisps of her fine blond hair strayed untidily from under the sides of her hat. 

"Why, you haven't the light on, you're sitting in the dark," she said, and clicked 
the switch. 

The boy and his father squinted. Her cheeks were full of color and her eyes were 
bright and shining. 

“Roy! Look! All over the carpet!" 

The kid bent quickly and started scooping up the scattered peanut shells. 

In the kitchen the water was bubbling. The boy went back there and poked the 
potatoes with the points of a fork. 

"Too hard yet," he said. 

The mother unwrapt a package she had brought and sniffed the good red meat. 

“We're having steak tonight," she said brightly. 

In the front room the paralyzed man shifted his rump on the rocker. He struck 
his legs sharp blows, just above the thighs. He felt nothing. For a few seconds he 
grinned like a maniac toward the arc lamps shining down the street, then his face 
became quiet again. In the kitchen his wife was fussing about, patting the boy's head, 
reaching up for the salt and pepper, humming softly. When the boy wasn't looking 
she straightened her dress a little, smoothing it out in front. The boy chattered, tell- 
ing her all about his lessons, what had happended in school today. He said his teacher 
had told him his penmanship was getting better. His mother stooped to kiss him on 
the mouth, vigorously. He liked it. 

"But you're not wet," he said, running his hands against her bosom. "'It's raining.” 

"Oh, | walked fast,"’ she answered quickly. ‘The rain didn't get me." Both of 
them laughed. : 

In the front room the man, listening, heard every word. He coughed gently, 
but loud enough for them to hear in the kitchen. The laughter stopped there. 

"Are the potatoes done yet, son?” 

The boy poked inside the pot with the fork. 

"Getting soft," he reported briskly, poking again. "One or two minutes more, 


pa." 
His mother, giving his head a pat, went past him, carrying a spotted table-cloth 


and a few dishes, to set the small table near the rocker for her husband in the front 


room. 
The man grinned with all his might as he heard her approaching footsteps, but 


by the time she reached his side his face was very calm. 


Three Vantage-Points and a Field 


I 
When the small mouths of rain 
Ceaselessly gnaw at the flesh of ground; 
When the gold rods of sun 
Blunted on sand, plunge thru the creviced grains; 
Whatever forces it breed, 
(Tho it bristle a skin of bitterest clay 
And snatch up its stiffened bones from fire} 
If growth once fibred its blood, land 
Must give up its will to the will of air 
And haven a womb for flowers. 


I! 
More than a mere vision: this level waste 
Of brazen sterile earth 
Soothed from a rigid stare, now swaying 
Under a rollicking foam of daisies, 
Buttercups, Indian-red, and green. . . 
More than strange: that rock-grains give forth 
These lakes of moaning colored flaming— 
Leaves woven by wind! 


i 
More than for eyes: the sign 
Of certainties hung clear 
In this chasm of folding oceans, mountain, and sky. 
Dim roots unraveling clods 
For a man's remembering eyes 
When will wavers, flared by the coddling machines. . . 
More than a sign—thou moving light 
From the hands of our only gods! 


STANLEY BURNSHAW 
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Man Dances Again 
Charles Weidman 


If we trace dancing through the ages, we discover that men have always assumed 
€ much more important role, in participation and in its development, than we, in 
the present day and age, are apt to believe. The prevalent attitude (arnong the less 
tolerant of our public) is one of mild amusement that a man should be so employed, 
or rather—it is assumed that a man who dances professionally must have something 
of the effeminate in his make-up, else he would choose a more "Vvirile'’ means of 
expression. 

It is a fact of no small significance, but rather one of great interest, that men from 
factories and other such humble walks of life, as well as college professors, business 
men and actors, have come to me for instruction in the dance. Is this not an indi- 
cation that men are experiencing a returning consciousness and a desire for that 
form of expression which was entirely instinctive in their primitive brothers? A form 
that had become so veneered in its course through the centuries, that men had until 
recently come to regard dancing as a purely feminine art. 

Did not the Indians appeal to the spirits who withheld the rain and the sunshine 
through the dance? Did they not celebrate their sons’ arrival at the threshold of 
manhood with elaborate initiatory dances? Did they not dance for sheer joy? It 
might be a highly enlightening experiment if the "Great Spirit'' were suddenly to 
deprive us of our power of speech. Would we dance our thoughts and feelings once 
more, or would our brain culture lead us into other paths? 

Men are now interesting themselves in dancing, primarily for the acquisition of 
strength and flexibility, secondarily, to establish bodily coordination and rhythm, and 
thirdly, as an emotional outlet, although this is probably a less motivating factor in 

man's interest in the dance, than woman's. 
Technically, the modern dance is impersonal. The exercises are given to men and 
women alike. They are for the sole purpose of developing strength and ''cohererice" 
in the body. Since this technique has, for the most part, its foundation in abstract 
body designs and rhythms, it is naturally suitable for both—and leaves each sex at 
liberty to adapt it to its own particular qualities and capacities. 

The impersonal-ness in the modern dance became its first positive element. Men 
have grown aware that dancing does not necessarily mean floating around in chiffons 
and scarves to Cecile Chaminade's pretty musical "pink lemonades."' They have 
awakened and respond with alacrity to the appeal of movement coupled with strength 
and pleasing design—something which is no disgrace to their masculinity—and some- 
thing which is of ineffable benefit to them as individuals. 
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Men have a definite and inherent quality in their movement which is too precious 
for them to lose through distorted conceptions or through swallowing incorrect 
theories on dancing for men. That quality, | am endeavoring to bring out and develop 
as far as possible, depending on the individual, in each person who comes to me for 
instruction—as well as—and | repeat it again to emphasize its importance for anyone 
who desires to dance—whether professionally or for pleasure—a firm and reliable 
body technique before anything else. The only truths are strength—coordination— 
and mental adaptability. From that hypothesis, one forges forward according to 
one's purpose and ability. 

Isadora's prophesy "'I see America dancing" is slowly becoming a realization and 
| feel it strongly by the interest men have taken in dancing. Not in lsadora's dancing, 
for her dancing ways were those of a woman and suitable only for her feminine 
prototype. It is the modern conception of the dance which is drawing an increasingly 
great number of men into its rhythm—a rhythm which contains innumerable masculine 
elements—a rhythm which has a place within its pulsing flow for man and woman. 

Women have, by temperament, bodily equipment and by their comparatively 
recent triumphs in business and politics, made greater progress in the art of dancing 
than men; and are responsible for a great portion of the masculine quality in the 
dance, of which | spoke. 

Sheldon Cheney, in his excellent book on The Theatre, says "Dancing is the 
earliest outlet for emotion and the beginning of the arts. Civilized man of today, 
despite ingrained inhibitions and cultivated reserve, instinctively expresses emotional 
joy by action." This action is now employing dancing as its medium, for a minority 
of men, as yet—but the gospel is fast spreading. 

Dancing is our heritage, for men and women alike, and to dance—for men also— 
now is right. 
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Charles Ives 


Bernard Herrmann 


The music of Charles Ives is a fundamental expression of America—the America 
of the transcendental period—of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whittier. It is of New 
England—the New England of granite puritanism seen through a musical mind unique 
and extraordinary. His music reveals a brooding introspective and profoundly philo- 
sophic temperament, tempered by keen observation of man and nature. 

Ives is now close to seventy—he has written over 200 works, in all forms. Of 
these, not one has been played by any of our large symphony orchestras, and aside 
from a handful of specialists and musical cranks, even his name is unknown in so-called 
musical circles. 

Ives was developing thirty years ago a musical technique which today the mod- 
erns declare are their innovations. 

By the way of example: in 1890 Ives was writing poly-tonality, which, in 1910, 
Milhaud introduced in popular garb. In 1902 he was producing poly-rhythms, atonal- 
ity and tone clusters which many years later Stravinsky, Schoenberg and Ornstein 
received credit for originating. Let it be clearly understood that the above com- 
posers were not aware of Ives’ work, any more than lves had been aware of their 
compositions, thirty years ago. 

The fact that music, in recent years, has caught up with what Ives was doing, 
three decades before, proves that the new expression in music, to which he was the 
first to be sensitive, has been found to be the logical and inevitable step forward. 

lves' music is actually far more logical than Schoenberg's or Stravinsky's. His 
music is not built upon a set of mystical incantations, formulated under gaslight in the 
suburbs of Vienna, or upon a group of artificial, neo-classic rules. 

Ilves' modernism is the result of his observation of town and country. "The circus 
parade comes down Main Street—the old hymn tune that sings to those in the church- 
yard and haunts the church—with the concert at the Stanford camp meeting and the 
barn dances on a cold February evening."’ And the early reproducing of these percep- 
tions brought about a highly complex and dissonant musical style. 

However, if it were that he merely led the march of music in its really self-decid- 
ed direction, he might have a clinical interest for musicologists, for historians, and 
other people curious about the dregs of music. But the music of Ives reveals him as 
one of the most inspired of living composers; one whose inspiration is derived from 


the writings of the transcendental authors. 
* * * 


lves' finest compositions are "The Concord Mass." and "The Fourth Symphony.” 
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“The Concord Mass."’, 1840-1860, is his second piano sonata and was inspired by the 
spirit of the transcendentalism that was associated in his mind with the town of 


Concord of nearly one hundred years ago. 


The first movement, ''Emerson," is prefaced by the following comment: 

There is an “oracle” at the beginning of the Fifih Symphony—in those four 
notes lies one of Beethoven's greatest messages. We wouid place its trans- 
lation above the relentlessness of fate knocking at the door, above the 
greater human-message of destiny, and strive to bring it towards the spirit- 
ual message of Emerson's revelations—even to the "common heart” of 
Concord—the Soul of humanity knocking at the door of the Divine mys- 
teries, radiant in the faith that it will be opened—and that the human will 
become the Divine! 


This movement is divided into three sections, prose and verse and coda, the coda 
being one of the most superb pages in music. In its twilight mood, it is only com- 
parable to the coda of the last movement of Brahm's Symphony in F major. The 
scherzo tries to suggest Hawthorne's fantastical adventures into the half-childlike, 
half-fairylike phantasmal realms—about the ghost of a man who never lived, or about 
something that will never happen, or something that is not. The third movement is a 
sketch in form of a free improvisation—of Beth Alcott at the old spinnet-piano, play- 
ing and improvising on old Scotch airs, hymn tunes, and on Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony. This movement is constructed on simple, diatonic harmonies. The finale fol- 
lows Thoreau's thoughts on a day in Indian summer, at Walden. It is twilight, and 
the poet's flute is heard out over the pond. "' 'Tis an evening when the whole body is 
one sense. 

This piano sonata is one of the most difficult of Ives' compositions to perform. 
Tone clusters, poly-tonality, overlapping rhythms, free phrasings and portions to be 
Improvised by the player at his own discretion, are some ot the technical devices 
used throughout this sonata. 


The Fourth Symphony, in the writer's opinion, is one of the greatest symphonies 
ever penned. It is the great American symphony that our critics and conductors 
have cried out for, and yet the symphony has remained unperformed except for 
an excerpt played at the Pro Musica some years ago. The prelude is derived from 
the silence of a Sabbath hour when the soul, beset and weary of earthly vexations, 
turns toward the infinite with questions of the ultimate meaning of existence. The 
succeeding movements are the diverse answers. The fugue is an expression of the 
reaction of life into formalism and ritualism. The scherzo, in which the easy, and the 
worldly, progress through life with the trials of the Pilgrims in their journey through 
the swamps and the country. The finale is an apotheosis of the preceeding content 
in terms that have to do with the reality of existence and its religious experience. 
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"The strains of one man may fall far below those, Phaetons of Concord or of the 
Aegean Sea, or of Westmoreland—but the greater the distance his music falls away, 
the more reason that some greater man shall bring his nearer those higher spheres." 


This is the expression of a man who approached art with humility. 


SECRET 


Last night | lay on the horizon of sand and sea; 
The moon, phosphorous-bellied, 

Whispered a little light in the East 

Through a muffle of cloud-rag; 

Over the slippery wet sea the night-wind slid. 


Ocean, that lies prostrate upon the world, 
Heaving a diurnal sigh and a nocturnal sigh: 
The sun presses hotly upon you his daylong kiss, 
He makes you to be big with myriads; 

But | know. 


it is the night-wind whom you sigh for in the day 
And sigh with in the dark: 

He it is, with passionate hurricane of love, 
With sibilant squall of desire, 

Makes you pant in the night 

Billion-breasted. 


MICHAEL SPERLING 
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American Letters and the American God 


(Continued from page seventy-four) 


bridge at a moment when a shaft of light apocalyptically poured orange from the 
clouds upon the steely, smoke and mist-encircled water, and immediately associated 
with the main poem of Hart Crane, grew plain to the left; as if it stood outside me in 
the direction of the bay itself. A tendency of its grey and golden shape toward the 
shimmering ellipse immediately before my eyes indicated the river-like contribution 
of the harbor of the immigrant and the poem connected with it, to the common 
consciousness of the common luminary Life. Meanwhile, the great warm crescent 
composed of the serial semilunes of the Jersey coast looked familiar; and the long- 
forgotten dirt-brown painting of a terraced sand-bluff by Man Ray, admired by me 
in the days when post-impressionistic art first spoke to me; referred by me then to 
some aspect of the Jersey littoral; and prized for some confidence it had given me 
vis-a-vis the forbidding American scene, recurred to my memory; as the reality of 
it met my eye. 

| felt myself standing wonderfully at home upon the spiritual spot whence in the 
days of The Seven Arts and post-impressionism and in the inspiration of the new 
American literary movement of which | formed an amateurish part, | had with a 
confused confidence and expectancy faced the west, the hidden arcanum of middle 
America, the center of the country till then unsought by me. To the left of me, be- 
tween me and the region where floated the tendencious image of the smoky bay struck 
by orange light, | suddenly perceived an aerial causeway proceeding from somewhere 
slightly to the rear into the center of the wide oceanic pool ahead. | recognized the 
path of the Anthology of Edgar Lee Masters, initiator of the neo-Whitman movement 
of the early war-years. 

Following its trajectory into the vibrant oval recognized as consciousness of the 
common Life, | saw that my blind gaze, then when | had looked over the river at 
the Jersey bluffs, had been drawn to that common consciousness, through the veil of 
its most immovile incarnation. Joyfully | tried to grasp the manifest object of the old 
half-conscious search undertaken at the mute instigation of the older men: the America 
perfectly conscious of immanent divinity. But even as | tried | saw it beyond my reach, 
moved ever-glimmering into distance and futurity, posed half-experimentally there, 
as if its position were still tentative and requiring affirmation. But an augmented 
magnetism radiated from it. A fascinating correspondence and balance of self-limiting 
motion, resembling the interplay of the parts of a superlatively fine, immensely 
complex, feathery machine, was lightly progressing in its white and cloudy orb. The 
exquisite, delicately working levers, pinions and wheels apparent on the opalescent 
surface were components of a divinely harmonious America of balanced bodies, 
instruments, soil, wills, ideas; all quick and all functional; freed of personal ambition 
and wastefulness; living and letting live. The oval in which it played before my eyes 
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i monstrance-and-jewel-like beyond all treasures, a good passingly beneficent to 
all; spirit-diamond beside which Marxian, Russian communism was sullen, inert, a 
paleolithic stone. The consciousness of an ubiquitous Life common to all and divinity 
present in everything, the knowledge that nothing was anything of itself nor possibly 
could be so, suffusing it, appeared incentive of relationships and interactive, balancing, 
self-limiting motions entirely voluntary, enthusiastic, original: the paces of a dance 
performed in joyous wisdom; the precise dance of a godhead. The phrase ''The Life 
in God of the old mystics" suddenly formed itself in me. And the evident high im- 
portance of the position of this living luminary source in the scene before me, mobi- 
lized deep-springing forces toward the supremely essential act of affirming it there. 

The intrusion of the smiling secretary and her hint that the chance for the talk 
with the business man in pursuit of which | had come to the office had presented 
itself, called me from my landscape and still incompletely defined ideas. But | turned 
away indifferent to the ensuing transaction, lost in joyous certainty of the thorough 
consonnance of the freely developed art whose appearance | had marked during the 
last fifteen years, and the great interests of American society; and sure of the supreme 
social sanction awaiting all future work undertaken in its revelatory spirit. | had gotten 
a benefit from this brokers’ office after all. Something in the picture | had seen, re- 
mained still undiscovered, | knew. | had at last perceived my mysterious supreme good 
in the incarnation of an harmonious society of men conscious of ubiquitous godhead; 
and knew that | had perceived it, freely at last and with the assistance of writers 
and artists who had set the godly consciousness out in the world: and whom | had 
Ilindly followed. The American society still to be achieved would therefore justify the 
art which led to it. Nevertheless, it was justified today; only, by what, | could not see. 
That, lay in total darkness. Yet | felt my half-conscious grip on a guarantor perfectly 
effective. The problem of establishing a rationale for the art of people unconstrained 
ly isms of any character, had become academic and unrealistic. The strenuous city 
through which | went as | left my vantage-place seemed thoroughly agreeable to sucn 
work, and cheerful to its votaries. During the following days, the generosity with which 
the poems by Masters, Sandburg, Anderson and others wildly recognized by me as 
symbolical and initiatory of the common life, corroborated my flash-like intuition of 
their tendencies, confirmed my belief that a complete comprehension was near. 

The Spoon River Anthology proved itself upon examination the proper form of 
the common life at the moment it struggled to consciousness after a lenghty period 
of latency. The individual poems comprised in it were manifestly not so much the 
expression of a multitude of people "buried on the hill’ as of a single broken, painful, 
impotent substance, grey in the cereclothes of a barren mid-American community, 
communicating over and over in the cracked, crazy voices of interred and divided 
members its single, contrapuntal, ugly and wounded, shameful and ridiculous substance. 
"Spoon River" indeed was but the reality in which all America of those days lived and 
moved and had its being; and its revelation characteristically released American 
energies. A certain fear, hypocrisy, naivete had fallen away as experience began 
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to show its common nature and people began growing aware of the ubiquity of their 
own defects, cowardice and silly secrets. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis and the entire suite 
of Main Street satirists at least were started. And ''Prairie'’ by Carl Sandburg showed 
a common American life, the consciousness of the single animating godhead, possessed 
of the strength of a growing youth; confusedly but joyfully conscious of its existance, 
strength and promise. Standing on the black loam and the yellow sandy loam, 
amid the elemental natural and human expressions of industrial America, ‘smokestacks 
biting the skyline with stub teeth", “eaves of skyscrapers against a smoke moon" 
"threshing crews eating beefsteak" “crowds at a Fourth of July basket picnic’, the 
Chicago poet knew a throbbing substance including them, himself, the wild geese 
and the river-moon "here when the cities are gone, here before the cities come’. He 
saw it partly nourishing prairie: “brother and mother to the copper faces, the workers 
in flint and clay, the singing women and their sons a thousand years ago"; but much 
besides “holding their dust amid changing stars". He knew its assistance at “the red 
births and the red deaths of sons and daughters”, its acceptance of peace and war 
in silence and attention and its great permanence. “The land and the people hold 
memories, keep things that never grow old’. On a night hot with the wind on the 
alfalfa, an old man says "The shapes that are gone are here." Then, the poet felt 
the "song deep as the fall time redhaws, long as the layer of black loam we go to, 
the shine of the morning star over the cornbelt, the waveline of dawn up a wheat 
valley''. He saw the rainbow write “across the east or west in a half-circle—a pledge 
to come again''. The common life apparent to him indeed was sprawly, loose, raw, 
like the prairie itself or a growing lad. It expected increase effortlessly, passively, 
like a woman. Direction was not yet known to it. ‘Tomorrow is a day", it said. 

And Sandburg like Masters had known this universal breath dreamily and some- 
what externally. Sherwood Anderson, | saw with satisfaction, had on the contrary 
grasped it shrewdly, and recognized its existance in his own and others’ psyches as 
clearly as the old mystics who knew God present in the human frame and man's 
consequent deificability. Masters felt it buried. Anderson knew it so, a river-bed; 
"sour-milk;'" but potentially an empire; a “Mississippi Valley." Sandburg felt it dimly 
as youthtully uncoordinated. Anderson firmly recognized its distraction, division, 
headlessness, delusionism; knowing other people through clear-knowledge; and seeing 
the multiform head and visage of the one lite on the passers in the street, policeman, 
milliner, reporter, ostler. Hence, the heroic stature of the early Anderson protagonists, 
Sam McPherson and "Beaut'’ McGregor; the irradiant poetic force sharply sundering 
them from Dreiser's dull "characters." They sprang immediately from the common 
life, embodying its total aspiration. Sam McPherson is "Ragged Dick'' come to man's 
estate. And all Anderson's figures are equally attractive representatives and enactors 
of the general substance and exponents of its characteristic conflicts. The poetry of 
his language, too, flows from its continual reference to the single reality. 

Again, the famous "Sense of the Whole" of Waldo Frank revealed itself the 
organ developed by this author for the purpose of grasping the common god intel- 
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lectually. I+ presupposes some actual, sensuous experience on the part of the reader. 
And to those armed with it, "The Rediscovery of America’ with its application of 
the "'sense of the whole" to our culture, and the brilliant earlier "Our America", offers 
a keen and subtle critical instrument. And other writers revealed the conscious 
motive of the common life, the common godhead: Brooks, Bourne, Mumford, wellnigh 
the entire school which came to notice in the late years of the war; recalling it so 
definitely and so propulsively that the aerial viaduct in my landscape image once 
solely the Spoon River Anthology's road of contribution to the centrally floating 
communal sense of life, now appeared a road intensively traversed by the massed 
fiery spirits of a stout and puissant group. To see its flight was to grow con- 
scious of the deeply American nature of the communal idea, the sense of the one 
god formed by all progressing before my visionary eye. It evidently rose from the 
depths of American history. It was the Indian's, born of the sense of the blood- 
brotherhood of stone and corn and man. It was Jefferson's and called "democracy"; 
and the individualist Emerson's; and the "anarchist'’ Thoreau's; and the burden of the 
mass-poet Whitman's chants. ‘Song of Myself" and "Crossing Brooklyn Ferry'' were 
gloriously radiant of it. And where its line of advance penetrated my own epoch, | 
saw it supported by the finding of other arts. The Freudian's libido and "'collective 
unconscious’ bore reborantly on it. The "modern art" of Stieglitz and his ''291"', place 
and group and photography, were influential parallel embodiments: more powerful and 
comprehensive ones perhaps than all the authors’. But my eye was on literature, and 
| saw the revelatory tendency mount beyond the Seven Arts days, and younger 
writers carry it firmly on in ever successive thrusts. Williams and his unfortunately 
unfinished ''American Grain'' were there aloft; and others, among them Putnam and 
his "Bill", that bright little embryo of the confused, wandering, searching American 
soul; and youngest of all, Hart Crane with his thwarted, nevertheless prodigious rhe- 
torical exaltation of synthetic America "history and fact, location, the initial impulses 
of ‘our people’, our constructive future, our unique identity’ to the ringing skies. 

It was then that the support of the whole scheme, the unseen guarantor, grew 
plain before me. Everything had dimmed to my eye but the floating oval, the supreme 
good, the divinely functional future society; and out of it some mild compulsion 
seemed to stream down upon the men mounting toward it; and | recognized that a 
freely inter-playing community required free hierophants. Only a man unconstrained 
to act and voluntary party to society could conceive and project it; that knew neither 
force nor compulsion. Only a writer free to seek and fail or find could experience it: 
which wanted only voluntary communion. And at that moment something swung into 
view below, a vast dark immensely multiple mass, the whole of America and the 
Americans, projecting as it were both the high floating monstrance and the tributary 
art, supporting them both by some titanic will which steamed above from out its 
mass. American Society was the master of the spirit of American literature, after 
all, | saw; but not as my friends had seen it, laming the artist and demanding sub- 
mission of him. It held him stubbornly to freedom, that he might see the free com- 
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munity. Nor was it a social form, but rather an immanent will, a kind of god straining 
upward to self-realization: but a spontaneous and voluntary birth and incarnation in 
the freedom and functionality of a people. Force was abhorrent to it. It was the 
oldest thing in America, preceeding perhaps even the Pilgrims; the one persistent 
motive, the one thing all understood, no matter how chaotic and disintegrated their 
lives and apparently subversive of it; the one idea capable of continuous renewal, 
and self-renewed from generation to generation. And | understood the “anarchy"’ of 
American society as obedience to it. For it seemed to know that chaos gave its god 
a chance to realize himself soontaneously, by persuasion, without force and compulsion; 
like a free union: to happen, as it were. Better, hence, the chaos which gave him a 
chance to realize himself livingly, even though failure might result, than a forced 
order which prisoned him alive. The will of America was not partial to a particular 
form of government, | grasped. Communism might be as agreeable to it as demo- 
cracy: but only a communism of self-governing aristocrats. It had to be free! And 
standing in its stream, | recognized the reason | had held out so stubbornly for the 
freedom of the artist! The serene “author of liberty," the spirit that made "'the 
embattled farmers—dare to die" had finally reached the dummox, myself, communi- 
cating a particle of his high authority to me. 


REMEMBER MARTIN 


‘Remember Martin" crickets sing 
Each golden dusk this early fall 
Retelling how a slant of wing 
Over the willows was his call, 
Swept like a scythe across the sky 
Beat like a bell above the pool 


Martin had never been to school 
Except by knowledge of his eye, 

Yet how he knew geography 

From northern ice to southern strand 
Arithmetic, philosophy 

From bird and beast and willow wand. 


These cool clear nights | wonder where 
He stands to listen for the sound 

Of southward fliers on the air 

And what new science he has found. 


GERVAIS BUTLER 
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Amelia von Ende, an Appreciation 


Surely, Amelia von Ende was endowed with a courage as indomitable as is ever 
granted to any, but the most steadfast, to possess. So, when it became known to her 
friends, that she had lost her last fight, just when it seemed that she had won it, all 
who knew her and understood her, would know at once that she could only have gone 
down before odds that no spirit, however strong, could successfully resist. 

She would not wish to have any display of grief, or any sorrowing because of her 
decease. Nor would she look with tolerance on any eulogism of her character. We 
believe that she would most appreciate a simple statement of her endeavors and of 
her accomplishments, and it is a matter of regret that her modesty was so great that 
even her intimates were but meagerly informed concerning either. I+ would necessi- 
tate a gathering of information from many sources to approximate a just estimate of 
what she did in the course of a fruitful life, and regretfully but little is available. 

When it can be said that a young woman, scarcely past twenty years of age, 
was among the first of her sex to charapion the cause of Walt Whitman here and 
abroad and that she was so largely responsible for his introduction to the German 
literary public, and when it can be said that she later was to convince a skeptical 
publisher that an English translation of Romain Rolland's Jean Cristophe was a de- 
sirable thing to publish, it should be evident that we are dealing with a critical intelli- 
gence possessed of unusual perspicacity. Yet these were but incidents in a lifetime 
of generous pleading for recognition of meritorious creative endeavor. 

It is difficult to find, at any interval in a career of fully sixty years, a period when 
she was not among the vanguard. She was a feminist when the matter of the freedom 
of women, and their right to suffrage, was a moot question. She was a Wagnerite 
when Wagner was almost without recognition in this country; and not a few artists, 
writers and musicians can testify that, until the time of her last illness—and during it— 
ier interest was as active, and her encouragement as generous, as when, scarcely out 
of her teens, she started her long, and sometimes solitary, crusade. 

Now that she has gone, many will sorely miss a never-failing friend, but such 
must be consoled with the realization that they were among those privileged to know 
her, and these must accept that the time had come for her to rest, however little her 
unflagging spirit had wished to terminate its labors. 


AMELIA von ENDE, nee Kemper, born in Poland in 1854, was brought to this country 
at the age of twelve. In 1876 she married Heinrich von Ende, musician and writer. 
She was the mother of two children, one of whom was Herwegh von Ende, the well- 
known violinist. Mrs. von Ende was a pianist, composer and teacher; she lectured 
extensively on the arts and wrote for many of the foremost American and European 
literary and musical periodicals. She died, after an illness of several months, at Mount 
Sinai Hospital, in New York City, Thursday morning, August twenty-fifth, at five 


o'clock. 


INTRODUCING NEW CONTRIBUTORS: 


STANLEY BURNSHAW 


Mr. Burnshaw is well known as a writer. His work has appeared in numerous 
magazines and anthologies, including "The Dial", the "Forum", "Poetry", “The Ameri- 
can Caravan", "Transition", "This Quarter", "Modern Quarterly Review" and various 
French magazines, among them the ''Mercure de France”. 


ALBERT HALPER 

Born in Chicago in 1904, Mr. Halper has been a song writer, factory hand, clerk, 
salesman and postal sorter. Recently his writings have been given extensive recogni- 
tion. They have appeared in the American Caravan, Dial, American Mercury and 
several other periodical publications. 


BERNARD HERRMANN 

Mr. Herrmann is one of the younger American Composers whose compositions 
have recently reached performance. He is a follower of Mr. Ives and is singularly well 
informed concerning his music. 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 

Mr. Kreymborg is so well known, in so many fields of literary activity, that it is 
a mere formality to mention here that, as a poet, dramatist and editor of advanced 
tendencies, he has been one of the leaders of his generation. His autobiographical 
volume, ‘Troubadour, is one of the best of its kind, and his editorial activities in 
connection with "Broom" and "'Others'' brought forth much that was new and 
interesting. 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 

As is well known, Miss Le Gallienne is the founder of the Civic Repertory Theater 
in New York City. This project is rapidly fulfilling its early promise and is an indispens- 
able factor in the theatrical activities here. Miss Le Gallienne is so widely known as 
an actress of the first rank that it seems unnecessary to introduce her to a public that 
is already well-informed concerning her. 


EUGENE MORLEY 

Mr. Morley is a native of Scranton, Pennsylvania and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. As early as his high school days his woodcuts began to attract 
attention. He has been in New York City for about five years, having been a student 
at The Art Students’ League. His work has attracted favorable attention in several 
recent exhibitions. 


PAUL ROSENFELD 
Mr. Rosenfeld was born in New York City in 1890. He was educated at River- 
view Military Academy, Yale College and Columbia University. As a critic, he has 
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sponsored the best in contemporary music and art, to an extent probably unequalled 
by any other American writer. Many of the younger creative workers owe much to 
his efforts in their behalf. Besides his activities as critic for The Dial, New Republic 
and Nation, Mr. Rosenfeld has written a number of books of criticism; among them are 
"By Way of Art", "Port of New York'' and Musical Chronicle. He is the author of 
"The Boy on the Sun", a novel, and is at present working on his second essay in that 
form. He is a Co-Editor of the American Caravan. 


CARY ROSS 

Knoxville, Tennessee, was the birthplace (1904) of Mr. Ross. Educated at Yale 
and at John Hopkins Medical School he has contributed to Transition, Omnibus 
(Berlin), Revue Europiene (Paris) and the American Caravan. He has been a real estate 
salesman and is public relations counsel for the Museum of Modern Art. 


MICHAEL SPERLING 

A born New Yorker is almost a rarity, but Mr. Sperling is one. Still a young man, 
he has had varied commercial experience in nearly every corner of this country. The 
poem in this issue is his first published work. 


JAMES HENRY SULLIVAN 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1899. He came to New 
York City after completing his studies and has had much experience here as a pro- 
fessional architect. His writings have appeared in the American Caravan. 


CHARLES WEIDMAN 

Mr. Weidman is well known as an exponent of the modern dance. Alone, and in 
conjunction with Miss Doris Humphrey he has given many recitals throughout the 
United States. 
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A NOTE ON CHARLES IVES 


Facts concerning Mr. Ives are so little known, even to musicians, that it seems 
advisable to mention some of them here. He was born in Danbury, Connecticut, and 
is of early New England stock. His early instruction came from his father. Later he 
was a pupil of Horatio Parker at Yale. Coming to New York he entered business, but 
this seems not to have interfered with his musical productivity. Mr. Ives has not had 
the wide recognition that his great gifts deserve. The following list of his compositions 
was furnished by Mr. Herrmann. 
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The Compositions of Charles Ives 


Four Symphonies 


New England Suite 
Washington's Birthday 
Decoration Day 
The Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Three Orchestral Sets 
Redding Square 


Lincoln, the Great Commoner 
The Celestial City (Oratorio) 
Set of pieces for the theatre orchestra 


Four Violin Sonatas 
Two String Quartets 
Three Piano Sonatas 
Quartertone Piano Compositions 


General Booth Enters Heaven 
Organ Compositions 

One Hundred and Fifteen Songs 

A Book of "Essays Before a Sonata”. 


ZORACH 
Sailboat 
(Weyhe Gallery} 


